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Fashoda and Khartum. To those who are not interested in the science of 
language the introductory pages will be the valuable part of the book. This 
includes brief statements of the physical features, the flora and fauna, and the 
Shilluks themselves with their customs, occupations, family life, religion, politi- 
cal institutions and history. The book has three parts, Grammar, Folklore and 
Dictionary. The first part is formulated on the plan of most text books of 
languages. For a more intimate study of the people tha,n can be gained from 
the introductory account, the folklore chapters offer opportunities. The stories 
are in the main given first in the Shilluk language and then in English and the 
tales have been classified. They relate to occupations, social and political 
institutions, sickness, war, traditions, religion, animals and adventures. The 
kinship of the Shilluks to other peoples all the way from Victoria Nyanza 
to Khartum represent migrations, probably, of groups from the original stock. 

Robert M. Brown. 

My Sudan Year. By E. S. Stevens, x and 305 pp. Ills. George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1913. (?) $3.50. 9x6. 

A charmingly told story of a brief trip up the Nile to Khartum and the 
Sudd region. Miss Stevens has attempted, and in large measure succeeded, 
in giving us a vivid picture of the Sudan city and its immediate environment. 
So recently has the region emerged from the state of unrest that one marvels 
at the order; reconstruction seems to have been accepted gracefully, and no 
signs of the terrible scenes of the Mahdist regime so forcibly told by Father 
Ohrwalder now remain. The author's visit to Khartum and Omdurman, the 
real centers of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, enables her to give an insight into 
the educational system, the workings of local courts of justice and the real 
character of the mixed population. The story of the trip to the sudd and 
back is fascinating reading. The efforts to keep the river open, the use of the 
sudd as fuel, the increased facilities of transportation and the life along the 
way are a few of the features. Robert M. Brown. 

Hausa Superstitions and Customs. An Introduction to the Folk-Lore 
and the Folk. By Major A. J. N. Tremearne. xv and 548 pp. Map, 
ills., index. John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., London, 1913. 21s. 
9x5y 2 . 
There are few fields of folk-lore study which can pass in interest beyond 
the region of Africa from which this portly volume draws so generously. The 
reason is not far to seek. In much of the record of the belief and the recrea- 
tive fiction of savage, or at least inferior, folk we are dealing with unfamiliar 
thoughts and with characters which we admit but charily to our company. 
But this is at the very focus of Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby, and for 
reasons wholly unassociated with scientific investigation of such material these 
are no strangers to our thought. In these tales the characters are the Spider 
and the Rubber Girl, but the central theme remains the same as that wh ; ch 
Uncle Remus has made familiar. We are particularly impressed with the 
scrupulous method pursued by the collector of the stories in this volume. It 
is essential to such a record that we have the data on which to evaluate the 
character of the teller of the stories, and this is amply provided here. Ex- 
perience has shown that a collector must be a faithful recorder and no more. 
The most trifling question will interrupt the smooth course of a story and even 
the slightest request for information will distort the record. It is well that 
Major Tremearne has been so filled with the sense of the sanctity of the record, 
for we may feel confident of the accuracy of his report. His notes are simple 
comment upon fact and reference to the literature of the subject which will 
facilitate study based upon these collections. In one particular we think his 
method at fault. In such material there must always be a certain amount of 
incident which in our culture is regarded as uncouth; he has chosen to deal 
with this by the use of English words which may suggest the vulgar term ; a 
far better method is to employ the Latin and be as frank as is necessary. 

William Churchill. 



